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ADVENTURES IN DRAMA 



MRS. L. M. RUSSELL 
Central High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 



The summer-school courses offered by our universities are in 
many respects like the old-fashioned Methodist camp meetings. 
Many sinners are convicted of sin and converted to the faith. 
After being exhorted through a period of six weeks, the writer 
felt a deep conviction of the sin of teaching the various dramas of 
the high-school English course as if they were "closet plays," and 
determined to turn from the error of her ways if spared to re-enter 
her classroom. 

The first opportunity of fleeing from the wrath to come pre- 
sented itself the following autumn, when the repentant sinner was 
teaching a class in Julius Caesar. 

Many dramatic readings from the text were given in class by 
the students as they went through the play, and these were thor- 
oughly enjoyed, sometimes by the audience, sometimes by the 
performers, and not infrequently by both. As the work progressed, 
the students suggested that some of the scenes from the play which 
had been exceptionally well rendered in class should be given 
before the general assembly at the chapel period. 

After much comparison and discussion, three scenes were 
selected for presentation. The arrangement of these was not quite 
identical with that of the play as written. The part in which 
Cassius is trying to win Brutus to the conspiracy and in which 
Casca tells of Caesar's refusal of the crown was chosen for the 
first scene. The second scene was that of the conversation be- 
tween Portia and Brutus in the orchard, where she accuses him 
of concealing something from her. And the last scene was the 
quarrel between Brutus and Cassius. 

It was planned to make the affair a class function, and other 
members of the class besides the performers were active in various 
ways. On the eventful morning, when the portion of the chapel 
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hour allotted to us arrived, the president of the class gave a short 
introductory talk before the general assembly, telling what his 
classmates intended to do. He sketched briefly the progress of 
the play up to the first scene to be given, told what characters were 
speaking in that scene, and then retired to let his classmates give 
their presentation. 

The young actors were correctly costumed (albeit in draped 
sheets), knew their lines perfectly, and read them clearly and 
distinctly, so that the interest of even the first-year students was 
great. Especially effective from the point of view of humor did 
our audience find Casca, who in this case had not grown to be a 
blunt fellow, but had been so from his cradle, and had been care- 
fully chosen for the part on account of this fact. 

When the presentation of the first scene was over, the class 
president took up the thread of the story and carried it on to the 
next part to be given — the orchard scene. It had been planned 
that he add to his duties as orator the homelier but more practical 
one of setting the stage for Portia and Brutus, by placing thereon a 
Roman bench, which had been carefully prepared for the occasion 
by the manual- training boys of the class. But alas! He forgot 
to do this at the crucial moment, and retired after introducing the 
characters in the scene. This left poor Brutus to struggle as best 
he could with the task of solicitously seating Portia upon a bench 
obviously designed for the purpose, and in plain view of the audi- 
ence, but as yet, off the stage. When Portia entered, her boyish 
spouse looked around for one desperate moment, and then rose 
to the occasion in a way that the noblest Roman of them all (whose 
most ardent admirers must confess a bit stupid) never could have 
emulated. 

"Portia! What mean you?" he said, meeting her and leading 
her forward to the center of the stage, where he left her for a brief 
instant and descended the steps. "It is not for your health thus 
to commit your weak condition to the raw, cold morning," he 
went on, as he reascended the steps of the stage, triumphantly 
bearing the Roman seat for her to rest upon. He had actually 
contrived to make of an embarrassing omission an effective bit of 
stage "business of solicitude." 
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Of course the quarrel scene "got over" even to the first-year 
students, and the class which had entertained the others received 
many congratulations (including their own) on the success of 
their adventure in drama. 

About this time the students were encouraged by the teacher 
to let their composition work take on the dramatic form. More- 
over, in their rhetoric they were studying the origin of the drama, 
including, of course, the morality plays. They had seen Every- 
woman played, they knew something of Everyman, and "Every- 
student" had been read them from the English Journal. It was 
suggested that they might try their hands at morality plays. 

A bumper crop resulted. We heard in class on the next theme 
day many and variously entitled efforts: "Everyboy," "Every- 
girl," and the like, and a humorous sketch of a highly unrestrained 
family jar, entitled, libelously let us hope, "Everywife" and 
"Everyhusband." The best of the lot was a really serious attempt 
on a noble and dignified theme, entitled "Everymaiden." It was 
in verse, some of which was very good when not "marred with 
reading it ill-favoredly." 

The class conceived the idea of staging the play for the further 
delectation of our appreciative general assembly, who, strangely 
enough, seemed to prefer our adventures in drama to the usual 
faculty homilies; and, after much improvisation of costumes (and 
two rehearsals) some young Thespians again mounted the well-trod 
stage under the auspices of the English class. This adventure 
ended successfully, too, so that the verdict on all lips was, "The 
play's the thing." 

One of the girls in the class wrote a sketch showing a contest 
of the months, called "Quis Regit?" in which each set forth, in 
rather pretty verse, her claims to queening it over the other months. 
The girls' literary society prepared it for presentation, and gave 
it on the campus on a bright afternoon. 

After this, as warm weather came on, the English students 
determined to give a more elaborate dramatic performance than 
any yet attempted, and their vaulting ambition directed itself 
toward an outdoor presentation of Twelfth Night, which they were 
then studying in the class. All the arrangements were made by 
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the class, and they did all the necessary work themselves. The 
manual-training boys erected the stage and wired it, mounting 
the school reflectoscope in a tree for the securing of the desired 
lighting effects. The tickets and programs were printed on the 
school press by students, and the tickets were sold by everyone in 
the class, so that our rented costumes and our campus wall tent 
were easily paid for from the proceeds, and enough money left for 
our annual Junior-Senior banquet. When the performance was 
given, the play was patronized, not only by our friends and parents, 
but also by the general public, and our audience greeted the young 
performers with the most generous applause. 

So much interest in Shakespeare was engendered during our 
various adventures in drama that the boys and girls even chaffed 
each other in Shakespearean quotations. I overheard a boy's 
greeting of "Sweet Lady, ho, ho!" to a pretty girl, one morning, 
and her quick reply of "How now, sot!" as she tossed her head and 
tripped past him. A delinquent student, after begging vainly 
to be excused from an overdue task, reproached his teacher with 
"I've said too much unto a heart of stone." 

The play with which we wound up our year, however, was not 
one by Shakespeare, but one by that king of comedy, Moliere. 
The students had said that Twelfth Night must be the funniest play 
ever written; it was then very easy to make their interest in the 
comic and humorous the connecting link between their Shakespeare, 
and a dramatist hitherto unknown to them. Thus it came about 
that the Senior English class gave, during their commencement 
week, a performance of Moliere's Learned Women. 

They made a social function of it, as well as a dramatic event, 
by decorating the theater in the class colors, having the boxes 
reserved for the Senior girls, and the front rows for the Senior boys. 
This segregation of the sexes was not made with malice prepense, 
but with an eye to decorative effect. 

After the play the Seniors held an informal reception on the 
stage, and many of their friends pressed forward to congratulate 
them on the success of their play. 

Thus ended pleasantly our year of joyous Adventures in 
Drama. 



